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WAGNER AND NIETZSCHE 

THE BEGINNING AND END OF THEIR FRIENDSHIP 
By ELIZABETH FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE 

Introductory Note 

Had Friedrich Nietzsche been permitted to round out his allotted three- 
score years and ten, the literary world would have united in celebrating the 
philosopher's seventieth birthday on the fifteenth of October, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen. This anniversary was not allowed to pass, however, without 
a tribute from the pen of Elizabeth Foerster-Nietzsche, the only sister and 
faithful biographer of the great Nietzsche, who has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the voluminous Nietzsche literature by publishing the first sustained 
story of the historic friendship that existed between Richard Wagner and his 
one-time enthusiastic young disciple. 

It is from this book, "Wagner undl Nietzsche zur Zeit ihrer Freundschaft" 
(Georg Miiller, Munich, 1915,) that the following story of the beginning and 
end of this friendship has been compiled, the translator having acquired the 
rights to the English translation of the work while on a visit to Elizabeth Foerster- 
Nietzsche at her home in Weimar during the autumn of 1916. 

Hitherto unpublished correspondence between the two friends throws in- 
teresting light on the close relations then existing between the young Nietzsche, 
and the Master of Bayreuth, and of no less interest is the material taken from 
the copious note-books of the philosopher, very little of which appears in the 
English edition of Nietzsche's works. 

Madame Foerster-Nietzsche leaves it to the inquiring reader to investigate 
the sources of the material used in her book, which is not so easy a matter in 
view of the fact that Nietzsche, both through the periods of friendship and apos- 
tasy, never succeeded in escaping entirely from Wagner's influence and his wri- 
tings are full of allusions, criticisms, comparisons without number. No attempt 
will be made here to supply a copious set of foot-notes, but for those readers 
who take delight in "sifting a business to the bran", it may be of interest to 
know that the set of aphorisms assembled imder the heading of "Richard Wagner 
in Bayreuth" are not to be found, as might be assumed, in the fourth "Thoughts 
out of Season", but appear in Vol. X of the Complete German Edition of 
Nietzsche's works (Vol. II of the Posthumous Works) under the subdivisions: 
"Gedanken ueber Richard Wagner, January, 1874", and "Aus den Vorarbeiten 
zu Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, 1875-76." 

The aphorisms relating to the "Ring of the Nibelungs" may be found in 
Vol. XI of the Complete Edition (Vol. Ill of the Posthumous Works) under 
the heading "Aphorismen aus der Zeit des Menschliches Allzumenschliches," 
1875-76-79. A few of these have been translated and appear in Vol. VIII of 
the Complete English Edition (edited by Oscar Levy) imder the heading 
"Selected Aphorisms from Nietzsche's Retrospect of his Years of Friendship 
with Wagner, 1878." 
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The closing aphorism, "Stellar Friendship," has been invested with new in- 
terest and beauty now that we know it to be not an abstract tribute, as it would 
seem to be in its original setting in Nietzsche's "Joyful Wisdom" (Vol. VIII of 
the Levy Complete English Edition) but dedicated to the memory of the friend- 
ship existing between two great souls. In this interpretation, it forms a fitting 
climax to this touching human document. 

Caroline V. Kerr. 

First Meeting 

MY brother writes in "Ecce Homo": "From the moment a 
piano edition of Tristan and Isolde appeared (my compli- 
ments, Herr von Billow), I became a Wagnerite''. 

I must modify this statement, however, as my brother's ad- 
miration for Richard Wagner began at a somewhat earlier date, 
in fact as early as the autumn of 1860, at which time he and two 
other sixteen-year old boys, by the name of Wilhelm Pinder and 
Gustav Krug, founded a little society christened by the high 
sounding name of "Germania", despite the fact that it consisted 
of only three members. 

This society was organized, primarily, for the purpose of 
acquiring a wider knowledge of the arts and sciences and one of 
the first steps taken was to subscribe for the "Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik", the only journal in Germany at that time which had 
actively espoused the cause of Wagner and his works. By pooling 
their modest pocket-money and plunging the little society into 
debt, the three enthusiastic "Wagnerites" were also enabled to 
purchase the piano edition of ^'Tristan and Isolde". 

This was in the winter of 1862, but no sooner was the coveted 
treasure in their possession, than the members found themselves 
embroiled in a discussion provoked by a paper written by Wilhelm 
Pinder on the subject: "Music, the Daughter of Poetry". Among 
other things, he said: 

"Any effort to effect a close union of the various arts can not be re- 
garded as a fantastic attempt, for even tho' it be denied the genius of one 
individual to achieve this result, it is, nevertheless, a possibility, provided 
that one artist is in close sympathy with the other and displays considera- 
tion and sensibility in co-ordinating the two related arts. But a gen- 
uinely harmonious union of hitherto widely separated elements, can 
never be attained, and therefore the art-work of the future will ever 
remain an unrealized ideal." 

This standpoint was vigorously opposed by the two remaining 
members of the society, but unfortunately my brother's views on 
the subject have not been preserved. Gustav Krug, however, 
expressed himself at some length in the chronicles of the society 
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and it is safe to assume that my brother shared his views. Krug 
wrote: 

I ask, why should such an ideal be unattainable? Has not Wagner 
already shown in his "Tristan and Isolde" and "Ring of the Nibelungs**, 
that he was able to put this theory into practice? Now that music 
and poetry have become so closely united in these works, should it not 
also be possible for the singer to become a genuine actor? Have we 
not the Schroeder-Devrient and Johanna Wagner to bring forward as 
proof of the ability of a genuinely great singer to possess, at the same time, 
the qualities of a great actress? The same thing is true of the stage 
machinery and the mise-en-scene. On this point, Brendel observes quite 
rightly: *In the earlier operas only the music was taken seriously and 
all else was, more or less, an artistic lie. Opera, hitherto, has displayed 
the paradox of claiming to represent a union of all the arts, but in reality 
of refusing to do justice to the peculiarities of these arts. The art- work 
of the future is the solution of this paradox. The time has come for all 
the arts to be taken seriously and for a union in this sense, to be 
attempted.' 

It was at our house that the score of "Tristan and Isolde" was 
studied, as this music met with lively opposition at the homes of 
my brother's friends. And I must confess, it did sound frightful 
as played by Fritz and Gustav; they apparently did not under- 
stand how to make the melody stand out from the rich harmonic 
background, and our good mother, unwilling as she was to inter- 
fere with my brother's enjoyment, was obliged to admit that she 
took no pleasure in this "frightful racket", as she called it. Even 
I could not get up any enthusiasm about it at first, but finally the 
boys succeeded so well in bringing out the effects of the hunting 
horns at the opening of the second act, that I fell under the spell 
of the music. — "Everyone must be enraptured by it", declared 
my brother, but my mother, who found it necessary to throw an 
occasional wet blanket upon my brother's enthusiasm, answered: 

Not at all, there is no must in the matter, and I hear from all sides 
that this music is repudiated by the most eminent authorities. For 
example, there is a musical circle in Leipzig which meets at the home of 
Frau Frege and the members refuse absolutely to listen to a note of 
Wagner's music. One evening a strange artist, ignorant of this an- 
tagonism, began to play something of Wagner's at one of her soirees, 
when Frau Frege fainted away and had to be carried from the room and 
the effect upon the rest of the company was also very distressing. 

Very reluctantly my brother was obliged to admit that "it would 
be extremely diflScult for Wagner's music to be thoroughly under- 
stood and become generally liked." 

I should not like to give the impression that my brother 
allowed himself to be carried away blindly by his enthusiasm. 
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Such was not the case at all, as is indicated by a letter he wrote 
to Baron von Gersdorff October 11, 1866: 

I have played but little, as I had no piano in Kosen. But I brought 
along the piano edition of Richard Wagner's "Walkiire", about which 
my feelings are so confused that I do not dare to venture an opinion. 
The greatest beauties and virtutes are oflFset by equally great shortcom- 
ings and direct ugliness. But according to Riese and Buchbinder 
+a+ (-a) gives 0. The newspapers state that the same composer is 
at work on a Hohenstaufen opera, and receives an occasional visit from 
the king, whom he calls in the dedication of the work: *the noble pro- 
tector of my life'. It will do no harm for the *king to go with Wagner' 
(*to go' in the boldest sense of the word) but with a very respectable 
life annuity. 

But my brother could not always restrain his enthusiasm, 
and in a letter to his friend, Erwin Rohde, wrote: 

This evening I attended the opening concert of the Euterpe Society 
and refreshed my soul by listening to the Vorspiel of Tristan and Isolde 
and that of the Meistersinger. For the life of me I can not preserve an 
attitude of cool criticism in listening to this music; every nerve and every 
fibre is set in motion, and it has been a long time since I have experienced 
a feeling of such sustained enjoyment as in listening to the last-named 
overture. 

And again some weeks later, in attempting to console Rohde for 
some disagreeable experience through which he had been called 
upon to pass, my brother pointed out the case of Richard Wagner, 
and emphasized the quality which Wagner and Schopenhauer 
had in common: "Think of Schopenhauer and Wagner and of the 
undaunted energy with which they preserved their faith in them- 
selves, amid the 'halloh' of the entire ^cultured' world." 



At last the moment came when my brother made the personal 
acquaintance of the long-revered genius, and this meeting he 
describes in a letter written to Rohde, November 9, 1868: 

When I got home I found a note stuck in my door, saying: 

Tf you wish to meet Richard Wagner, come to the Cafe Theatre at a 
quarter to four. Windisch.' Naturally, I rushed oflF to the appointed 
place, where I found our good friend and learned further details. It 
seems that Wagner was in Leipzig under the strictest incognito and was 
stopping with his relatives ; the press had not been allowed to get wind of 
the matter, and the Brockhaus servants were silent as graves in livery. 

Wagner's sister, Frau Brockhaus, had naturally taken great pride 
in introducing her genius to her most intimate friend, Frau Ritchelin 
(the lucky creature!). Wagner played the Meisterlied for the Ritchelin, 
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who told him she was already familiar with the music — mea opera. 
Astonishment and delight on the part of Wagner: makes known his 
royal wish to make my acquaintance, also incognito. I was to have been 
invited for Friday evening; Windisch, however, explained that it would 
be impossible for me to get away; thereupon, Saturday was suggested. 
At the appointed time, Windisch and I hurried off to the Brockhaus 
home, foimd the Professor and his family assembled, but no Richard, 
he having unceremoniously gone out with an enormous hat on his big 
cranium. But I, at least, made the acquaintance of this interesting 
family and received an invitation to come again on Sunday evening. 
During the time that intervened, I seemed to be living in a dream, and 
you must admit that the events leading up to this meeting, together with 
the well-known inaccessibility of this unique personality, savored strongly 
of the romantic. Under the impression that the soiree was to be a 
large aflFair, I resolved to don gala attire, and was overjoyed at the 
thought that my tailor had already promised to have my new suit of 
evening clothes ready by Sunday. The weather was abominable, 
alternately rain and snow, and I had no inclination to venture out; 

Roscher came to see me in the afternoon it began to grow dark, the 

tailor did not put in an appearance. When Roscher left, I went along, 
looked in at my tailor's and found his slaves sewing busily on my suit; 
it was to be ready in three-quarters of an hour. 

With my mind quite relieved, I went on my way, met up with 
Kintschy, read the Kladderadatsch, and beamed with delight when I 
came across a notice stating that Richard Wagner was in Switzerland, 
but that a beautiful house was being built for him in Munich; while 
all the time I knew that I was to meet him that very evening, and that 
yesterday he had received a letter from the little king, bearing the address : 
'To the great German tone-poet, Richard Wagner,' 

No tailor in evidence when I got back to my room, so I seated myself 
with the greatest composure to read the Eudocia dissertation; from 
time to time, I was disturbed by the shrill ringing of a bell which seemed 
to come from a great distance. Finally it was borne in upon me that 
someone was ringing at the primitive old iron gate; this was locked as 
well as the front door, and I was obliged to scream across the garden to 
the man to come in through the side entrance; impossible to make my- 
self heard for the splashing of the rain. The excitement communicated 
itself to the entire house; finally the doors were opened and a queer 
little man, carrying a parcel, entered the room. 

It was then half -past six; the highest time that I should be about my 
toilet, as I had some distance to go. Right enough, the man had brought 
my suit; I tried it on, and it was an admirable fit. Suspicious turn in 
aflFairs. He presents his bill; I accept it politely; he demands that it be 
paid immediately. I express great surprise and explain that I can have 
no dealings with one of the workmen, but only with the tailor to whom I 
gave the order. The man becomes more insistent, the time grows shorter 
and shorter; I lay hold of the suit and begin to put it on; the man seizes 
the suit and tries to prevent me from carrying out my intention; dis- 
play of force on my part, display of force on his part. Tableau! I 
continue the struggle, as I am determined, at all hazards, to wear the 
new trousers. 
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Finally a show of injured dignity on my part, solemn threats, 
curses upon the head of the tailor and his accomplices, oath of vengeance; 
during this scene, disappearance of the man, taking my suit. End of 
the 2d Act: shirt-clad, I sit upon the sofa, scrutinizing an old black 
coat and trying to decide whether or not it is good enough for Richard. 

Outside, the rain descending in torrents 

A quarter to eight ; at half -past I had arranged to meet Windisch 
at the Cafe Theatre. I rush forth into the dark and stormy night, in 
an exhilarated mood, despite the absence of evening clothes. Every- 
thing for the best; even the scene with the tailor's apprentice had some- 
thing uncanny and extraordinary about it. 

We arrive at the hospitable Brockhaus home: no one there but the 
immediate family, Richard, and we two. Introduced to Richard and say 
a few deferential words. He inquires very minutely how I came to be 
so familiar with his works, inveighs roundly against the production of his 
operas, with the exception of the famous Munich performers, ridicules 
the conductors, who good humoredly call out to their men: *Now, 
gentlemen, it is becoming more passionate'! — *Meine Gutsten, noch ein 
bisschen leidenschafterlicher !' — W. is fond of imitating the Saxon 
dialect ! 

Now I must tell you briefly what happened on this eventful evening 
— genuine enjoyment of so unique a character that I have not yet been 
able to get back into the everyday grooves, but am fit for nothing 
else but to talk to you, my dear friend, and tell you *wundersam Mar'. 
Before and after dinner, Wagner played all the important passages 
from the Meistersinger, imitating all the diflFerent voices. He is an 
astoundingly vivacious and high-spirited man, speaks very rapidly, 
is extremely witty, and very much exhilarated when in a company of 
intimate friends. 

During the evening we had a long conversation about Schopenhauer, 
and you can imagine what a joy it was to me to hear him say, with inde- 
scribable enthusiasm, how much he owed to Schopenhauer, and to hear 
him called the only philosopher who had recognized the real character of 
music. Then he inquired what attitude the professors now took to- 
wards Schopenhauer; laughed heartily over the Philosophers' Congress in 
Prague, referring to them as 'philosophic porters.' Later in the evening 
he read aloud to us from his autobiography, — a delicious scene from his 
student days in Leipzig, of which I can not yet think without bursting 
into laughter. By the way, he is very clever and witty with his pen. — 
As we were leaving, he pressed my hand and cordially invited me to come 
and see him so that we might continue our discussion on music and phi- 
losophy. He also commissioned me to familiarize his sister and his 

relatives with his music, and this I solemnly pledged myself to do 

You shall hear more when I am able to look back upon this evening more 
objectively and from a greater perspective 



In 1869, some months after this meeting, my brother was 
called to the University of Basel as professor of classical philology. 
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his appointment being due to a number of excellent scientific 
treatises and to the strong recommendation of his teacher, Privy 
Councillor Ritschl. It was not until the Saturday before Whitsun- 
tide, May 15, 1869, that he paid his first visit to Lake Lucerne, 
intending to spend his holidays in the vicinity of Tell's Plateau. 
Upon arriving in Lucerne, he debated with himself as to the 
propriety of presuming upon Wagner's invitation and paying a 
call at the Villa Tribschen. 

Still undecided, he set out on the road along the shore of the 
lake leading to the romantic little villa, almost hidden from view 
in an enchanting landscape which lay stretched out at the foot of 
Mount Pilatus, For a long time he hesitated outside the garden 
hedge, listening to an agonized discord repeated again and again. 
Later he learned that this passage was from the third act of Sieg- 
fried, where the hero cries: "Verwundet hat mich, der mich 
erweckt." 

Finally he was observed by a servant, who came out to say 
that Herr Wagner was in the habit of working until two o'clock 
and could not be disturbed. Upon hearing this, my brother 
decided to leave his card, whereupon Wagner sent back to inquire 
whether the "Herr Professor" was the same "Herr Nietzsche" 
whom he had met in Leipzig. No sooner was this fact established 
than my brother was invited to remain for dinner, but this, un- 
fortunately, he was unable to do, having promised to meet his 
friends at Tell's Chapel. The invitation was accordingly post- 
poned until Monday, when he went over to Lucerne early in the 
morning and spent the first of those enchanting days with Richard 
Wagner and Frau Cosima, which were to be veritable oases in 

the desert of his solitary life I must explain here that my 

brother did not feel at home in Basel, and was doubly appreciative, 
therefore, of the cordial welcome always awaiting him in Tribschen. 

Here follows the first of a long series of letters which my 
brother exchanged with his new-found friend: 

Friedrieh Nietzsche to Richard Wagner. 

Basel, May 22, 1869. 
Most honored sir: 

It has long been my intention to express, unreservedly, the debt 
of gratitude I owe to you; in truth, the highest and most exalted mo- 
ments of my life are closely associated with your name, and I know 
only one other man, and that man your twin brother of intellect, Arthur 
Schopenhauer, whom I regard with the same veneration, yea more, 
as religione quadam, I take especial pleasure in making this confession 
to you on this auspicious day, and even do so with a certain feeling of 
pride. For if it be the fate of genius to be paitcorum hominum, for the 
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time being — these paiLci, nevertheless, have every reason to feel highly 
honored, by virtue of the fact that it has been vouchsafed them to 
see the light and to bask in its warmth, while the larger public still 
stands shivering in the cold. Moreover, this ability to take delight in 
genius is not a thing that falls lightly into the laps of these few, but rather 
is the result of a valiant fight against the most powerful prejudice and 
antagonism; having fought this fight successfully, they come to feel 
that right of conquest has given them a special claim upon this par- 
ticular genius. 

I have made bold to count myself among these pauci since realizing 
how incapable the world is of comprehending your personality or of 
feeUng the deeply ethical current by which your life, your writings, and 
your music is permeated — ^in short, of sensing the presence of an atmos- 
phere of a more serious and more spiritual attitude towards life, of which 
we poor Germans have been robbed overnight, as it were, by every con- 
ceivable sort of political misery, by philosophical nonsense, and aggres- 
sive Judaism. 

It is to you and Schopenhauer that I owe my ability to hold fast 
to the vital seriousness of the Germanic race and to the deepened con- 
templation of our enigmatical and perplexing existence. 

How many purely scientific problems have been elucidated for me 
by dwelling on your own singularly lonely and unique personality! 
This I should have preferred to have said to you face to face, just as 
I should like to say all that I have been obliged to write in tlus letter. 
How gladly would I have been with you to-day in your lake and mountain 
refuge, had not the wretched chains of my professional duties bound me 
to my Basel dog-kennel. 

In closing I beg of you to remember me to Baroness von Biilow, 
and remain 

Your most faithful, 

most respectful disciple and admirer. 

Dr. Nietzsche, 

Prof, in Basel. 

At the beginning of June my brother wrote as follows to 
Erwin Rohde: 

I am very happy in my friendship with Richard Wagner and spent 
Whitmonday at his charming country home with him and the intel- 
ligent Frau von Biilow (Liszt's daughter). The latter also invited me to 
come over and surprise Wagner on his birthday, but I was obliged to 
make a virtue of necessity and say *No.' 

Wagner is really everything one could expect: an extravagantly 
rich and noble nature, an energetic character, a fascinating personality, 
of the strongest will-power, &c. But I must call a halt; otherwise I 
shall find myself singing a paean. 

Richard Wagner to Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Lucerne, June 3, 1869. 
Valued friend. 

Accept my warmest thanks — if somewhat belated — for your 
beautiful and significant letter. 
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Had I wished to have you pay me a visit before receiving this letter 
I now urgently repeat the sincere and spontaneous invitation which I 
extended to you when we parted in front of the Roessli. 

Do come — ^you only need send me a line in advance — ^for example, 
come Saturday afternoon, remain over Sunday and return early Monday 
morning; every day-laborer can dispose of his time to this extent, and 

all the more should it be possible for a professor Now let us see 

what you are. My experiences with my German countrymen have not 
been very pleasurable. Rescue my wavering belief in that which I — 
together with Goethe and a few others — call German liberty. 
Cordial greetings from your faithful 

Richard Wagner. 

My brother hastened to accept this invitation, but as he was 
obliged to leave the house very early on Monday morning, he did 
not learn until later that a son, named Siegfried, had been born 

during the night Both Wagner and Nietzsche regarded this 

as an auspicious omen for their newly-formed friendship. In 
writing to Rohde of this visit to Tribschen, Nietzsche said: 

I was again the guest of Wagner for two days, and felt myself 
astonishingly refreshed by the visit. He embodies everything that one 
could wish; the world has not the slightest conception of his greatness 
as a man, and the singularity of his nature. I learn much from my inter- 
course with him; it is like taking a practical course in Schopenhauer's 
philosophy — this sense of nearness to Wagner is my only consolation. 

Not Wagner alone, but Frau Cosima also took every opportunity 
of showing her friendly feeling for my brother, and again writing 
to Rohde, who was at that time pursuing his philological studies 
in Italy, he said: 

I, too, have my Italy, to which I can only flee on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The name of my Italy is Tribschen and I already feel quite 
at home there. I have been there four times of late, and in addition, 
a letter flies over the same route almost every week. Dearest friend, 
what I learn and see, hear and comprehend there is indescribable. 
Schopenhauer and Goethe, iEschylus and Pindar still live; I give you 
my word for it. 

But my brother was not solely receptive; he took his own 
world with him to Tribschen. Among other things, he sent 
Wagner his inaugural address on the "Personality of Homer", 
which was thus acknowledged by Frau Cosima: 

This evening, between Goethe, Schiller and Beethoven, we also 
read your treatise with great interest, and now you may seek not only 
your ^schylus, but also your Homerin Tribschen. You will find him 
working vigorously and steadfastly. Are you not going to publish this 
little book? You could surely sow it upon other soil with great profit.... 
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The Parting of the Ways 

Upon my brother's return to Basel at the beginning of the 
year 1874, he was met by the disturbing news that the Bayreuth 
undertaking was on the point of failure. The news came from 
Gersdorff, who was most unhappy and pessimistic about the whole 
affair. How my brother passed this miserable period of suspense, 
we learn from a letter written much later to his friend Rohde : 

I have been in a desperate frame of mind since the beginning of the 
new year, but was finally able to rescue myself in a truly remarkable 
manner. I set to work to investigate the reasons for the failure of the 
undertaking, in the most cold-blooded manner, and in so doing learned 
much and arrived at a better understanding of Wagner than I have ever 
had before. 

I confess that I was frightened when I read this statement, 
and said to my brother: "Were you really able to look at the matter 
so coolly at that time.^" — *'Not always," was his reply, "it was 
only now and then that I forced myself to look the truth squarely 
in the face." 

In his note-book of this period appears the sentence: "In 
my student days, I said Wagner is a romanticist, not of the art 
in its zenith, but in its last quarter: soon it will be night. Despite 
this insight, I was a Wagnerite; I could not do otherwise, but I 
knew better." 

There was nothing my brother desired more passionately 
than to find some one whom he could revere, and he, therefore, 
allowed himself to be carried away by Wagner's splendid energy 
and superb works (Meistersinger and Tristan and Isolde) to a 
point where he was willing to ignore everything in Wagner's art 
with which he was not in sympathy. Despite the fact that my 
brother invariably treated Wagner with the utmost courtesy and 
respect, there must have been times when he unconsciously be- 
trayed his inner doubts and antagonism, and on such occasions 
Wagner was given to making suspicious remarks, which had the 
effect of increasing my brother's inner conflict. 

These scruples, however, he confided to no one, and it was 
not until the year 1874 that he seemed to have fully sensed this 
lack of harmony in their tastes and to have formulated the reasons 
for this. It is quite characteristic of my brother, that altho' he 
suffered inexpressibly by the threatened failure of Wagner's plan, 
he did not give way to endless lamentations and reproaches, but 
went courageously to work to investigate the reasons for this 
lack of success. 
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He forced himself to examine the facts coolly and soberly, 
and thus endeavor to find a solution for the failure of the under- 
taking in the very things he himself had thought and felt, but 
had hitherto loyally suppressed out of love and admiration for 
Wagner. No stronger proof has ever been given of my brother's 
sincerity and uncompromising love of the truth; he took up the 
challenge of his conscience, tho' it meant the shattering of one of 
his most beautiful illusions. 

The notes he made at this time seem to have been intended for 
publication, but I can not think that he seriously entertained the 
idea, despite the fact that the headings of chapters and a large 
number of aphorisms would seem to indicate that he had in mind 
a book the title of which he used later for his fourth "Thoughts 
out of Season — Richard Wagner in Bayreuth." 

I. — Reasons for the Failure. Above all, the antagonistic ele- 
ment. Lack of sympathy for Wagner. Difficult, com- 
plicated. 
II. — Wagner's Dual Nature. 
in. — Passion, Ecstasy. Dangers. 
IV. — Music and Drama. Parallelism. 
V. — Presumptuousness. 
VI. — Late Manhood. Slow Development. 
VII. — Wagner as Author. 
VIII. — Friends (Arouse fresh suspicions.) 
IX. — Enemies. (Awaken no respect, no interest.) 
X. — Antagonistic element explained: perhaps eliminated? 

"Wagner endeavors to achieve the renaissance of art by proceeding 
from the only existing basis, namely the theatre. Here a really large 
public would be reached, which would not have to pretend an interest, as 
in concerts and museums. This public is very crude and as yet it has been 
demonstrated an impossible thing to obtain a mastery over theatro- 
cracy. Problem: Shall each of the arts remain isolated and segregated.^ 
Herein lies Wagner's significance; he endeavors to tyrannize with the 
support of the theater-going masses. There is not a shadow of doubt in 
my mind but that Wagner would have succeeded had he been an Italian. 
The German has not the slightest conception of opera, and always re- 
gards it as something imported and un-German. In fact, the German 
refuses to take the theatre, as a whole, seriously." 

"There is something humorous in the whole situation: Wagner can 
not persuade the Germans to take the theatre seriously. They remain 
cold and unresponsive — ^he flies into a rage, as if the salvation of the 
Germans depended upon this one thing. Now, all at once, the Germans 
believe themselves to be more seriously occupied and they regard it as an 
amusing fanaticism to see anyone devoting himself so religiously to art. 

Wagner is not a reformer, for everything remains just as it always 
was. Everyone in Germany has always been accustomed to taking his 
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own affairs seriously, and therefore only laughs at any one claiming the 
distinction of being the only seriously-minded person. 

Influence of the money crisis. 

General uncertainty of the political situation. 

Doubts as to the wise leadership of Germany's destiny. 

Period of art agitation now over (Liszt, &c.)" 

**A serious nation will not allow all levity to languish, hence the 
attitude of the Germans towards the theatrical arts. 

Chief thing: the significance of an art such as Wagner represents 
does not fit into our social and economic conditions. Hence the in- 
stinctive aversion to an undertaking that is considered untimely. 

Wagner's leading problem: Why is the effect lacking when I feel 
it so strongly? This impels him to a criticism of the public, the state 
and society. He places the artists and the public in the relation of sub- 
ject and object — absolutely naive." 

**One characteristic of Wagner's: lack of discipline and moderation, 
carries everything to the extreme limit of his strength and feelings. 

The other outstanding characteristic is a born talent for the stage, 
which has been diverted from its logical course and turned into the next 
best channel : figure and voice are both lacking, and he does not possess 
the necessary modesty." 

"Wagner is a born actor, but like Goethe a painter without hands. 
His gifts seek and find other mediums of expression. 

Now think of all these impulses being brought into harmony!" 

** Wagner brings together all possible effective elements at a time 
when popular taste is dulled and demands extremely coarse and vigorous 
methods. Everything is employed — the magnificent, the intoxicating, 
the bewildering, the grandiose, the frightful, the clamorous, the ecstatic, 
the neurotic: Prodigious dimensions, prodigious resources. 

The unexpected, the extravagant splendor, creates the impression 
of opulence and exuberance. He knows what our age still likes: but he 
still idealizes *our age' and thinks too highly of it." 

''Possessing himself the instincts of an actor, he wished to imitate 
mankind only in the most effective and realistic manner: the highest pas- 
sions. For his extreme nature sees only weakness and insincerity in any 
other methods. Painting for effect is an extremely dangerous thing for 
artists. The intoxicating, the sensual, the unexpected, the ecstatic, the 
being-moved at any price — frightful tendencies!" 

"Wagner's art unites everything that still has charm for us modern 
Germans — character, knowledge, everything is united. He makes a 
tremendous effort to assert himself, to dominate, and that at a time an- 
tagonistic to all art. Poison as an antidote to poison. All exaggerations 
are directed polemically against powerful anti-art forces. Religious 
and philosophic elements are called to his aid, there is a yearning for the 
idyllic, everything, everything." 

"One thing should be remembered: Wagner's art speaks a dramatic 
language : it does not belong in a room, in camera. It is the language of 
the folk-epic, and even in its noblest passages, is not intelligible without 
being greatly exaggerated. It is meant to be heard from a distance, and 
to weld together the chaos of the masses. Take, for example, the Kaiser 
March." 
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"Wagner has a dictatorial nature; he overlooks many circumstances, 
does not occupy himself with small matters, but disposes of things in a 
grand style and is, therefore, not to be judged by isolated details — 
music, drama, poesy, the state, art, &c. The music is not of much value, 
neither is the poesy, nor the drama, and the dramatic art is often only 
rhetoric — but taken all together it is one great whole." 

"He has the feeling for unity in variety, and therefore I re- 
gard him as one of the world's culture-bearers/' 

While my brother was unburdening his heart after this fashion, 
he suffered intensely from the fear that Wagner would never be 
able to carry out his great project. When he, therefore, learned 
of the success of the undertaking, despite all obstacles, he con- 
sidered it nothing short of a "miracle" and wrote to Rohde: "If 
this miracle be true, it will, nevertheless, not upset the result of 
my investigations. But let us be happy and make it a feast-day, 
if it be true."i 

The Bayreuth Festival 
(1876) 

I wish that a benign fate had kept my brother away from the 
Bayreuth festival, so that he might have clung a little longer to 
the belief that he was to find there the fulfillment of his most 
beautiful dream. In a few words, he expresses his feelings: 

I made the mistake of going to Bayreuth with an ideal in my breast, 
and was doomed to suffer the most bitter disappointment. The prepon- 
derance of ugliness, grotesqueness and strong spices thoroughly repelled 
me. 

I shall not attempt to describe here the external happenings 
of the Festival of 1876, as these have been told elsewhere, and in 
any case it was not these tragi-comical occurrences, having no 
direct connection with the performances, which so disheartened 
my brother, but the inner conflicts which arose between Wagner 
and himself, as well as between the art-works and the audiences. 

First of all we must ask ourselves the question: What did 
Nietzsche expect from Bayreuth both for himself and for other 

^Translator's Note. — ^It was in this frame of mind that Nietzsche wrote his fourth 
"Thoughts out of Season — Richard Wagner in Bayreuth." Despite his strong inner 
scruples, this work was an expression of loyal feeling and a confession of faith in a 
long-cherished ideal. But knowing the inner conflict through which he was passing 
at the time, it seems somewhat grotesque that the work should have been regarded 
as a dithyrambic by Wagner himself, who upon receiving it wrote to Nietzsche: 

"Friend! 

Your book is tremendous ! — 

Where did you learn so much about me? 

Come to us soon and accustom yourself to the impressions by listening to the 
rehearsals! Yours, 

RW.*' 




Friedrich Nietzsche 
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like-minded natures? No better answer could be given to this 
question than a passage from his fourth" Thoughts out of Season": 

Bayreuth signifies for us the morning sacrament on the day of 
battle. No greater injustice could be done us than to suppose that it 
is only the art of the thing that we are concerned about; as if this art 
were to be looked upon merely as a means of healing or stupefying us, 
and thus ridding our consciousness of all the misery about us. In this 
tragic art- work at Bayreuth, we see rather the struggle of the individual 
against everything which seems to bar his path, with irresistible necessity, 
with power, law, tradition, conduct, and the entire established order of 
the universe. There can be no more beautiful life for the individual 
than to hold himself ready to sacrifice himself and to die in the fight for 
love and justice. The look vouchsafed us from the mysterious eye of 
tragedy neither lulls nor paralyzes. Nevertheless, she demands tran- 
quility so long as her gaze is fastened upon us ; for art does not serve the 
purposes of the war, but is merely for the rest-pauses before and in the 
midst of the conflict — for those moments when, looking back,'yet dreaming 
of the future — we seem to understand the symbolical, and experience the 
same feeling of relaxation as that caused by a refreshing dream. Day 
dawns and the fighting begins; the sacred shadows disappear and art 
seems very remote; but her sweet consolations hover ever over the 
fighter. 

My brother, as will be seen, made the mistake of expecting to 
meet an assemblage of kindred spirits in Bayreuth, all looking 
forward to the Festival as a consecration for their whole lives. 
That such an unique audience was possible had been proven at the 
ceremonies of the corner-stone laying in 1872. 

On that occasion, the elect of Europe had come together, all 
of them idealists who had been working for years for the success of 
the Bayreuth idea, and now stood on the threshold of the consum- 
mation of that idea. To them Wagner could say, as the corner- 
stone was lowered into the ground: 

May this building be consecrated by the spirit which inspired you 
to listen to my appeal, and gave you courage, despite the prevailing 
scepticism, to have the fullest confidence in me and my undertaking; 
by the spirit which could speak directly to you because it found a re- 
sponse in your own hearts; and by the German spirit, which jubilantly 
shouts to you across the centuries its youthful morning greeting. 

Of this earlier body of listeners, my brother had written: 

In Bayreuth, the spectators themselves are worthy of being seen. 
A wise, contemplative sage, passing from one century to another, for the 
purpose of comparing the cultural movements, would assuredly find much 
to interest him here; his sensations would be those of a swimmer who 
suddenly comes upon an unexpected warm current, of an entirely differ- 
ent temperature from the surrounding water: he would say that this 
warm current must have its origin in other and deeper sources. Just 
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so, all those participating in the coming Bayreuth Festival will be re- 
gatded as men born out of season, whose explanation and justification 
must be sought eleswhere than here and now. 

My brother failed to take into consideration the widely dif- 
fering conditions existing at the Festival of 1876 and the earlier 
one of 1872. At the preliminary event, the participants were all 
invited guests, known to Wagner and his co-workers as persons of 
like ideals and aspirations. On the other hand, any one able to 
pay the sum of 900 Marks for the twelve performances was free to 
come in 1876, and the result was that Bayreuth became the ren- 
dezvous of the customary "first-night" audiences from the larger 
centers — people, for the most part, who came to be seen and to 
boast of having been present. Thus it was not the rare souls of 
1872, but this new and objectionable element which gave the 
cachet to the Festival of 1876, and this was the case, unfortu- 
nately, not only on the "Festival Hill", but also at Wahnfried, 
where my brother came in contact with people who had not the 
vaguest idea of the ideal lying at the bottom of the undertaking. 
In fact, it seemed as if this ideal was being lost sight of by the 
chief personages concerned, and hence the bitter words written 
by my brother later: 

It was not only that I became convinced of the indifference to and the 
illusory character of Wagner's ideals, but above all I saw and felt that 
even those most closely concerned in the success of the undertaking no 
longer regarded the "ideal" as paramount, but laid stress on quite other 
things. Added to this was the sorry, tiresome company of "Patrons", of 
both sexes, all very much enamored with each other, all very much bored, 
and unmusical to the point of excess. Katzenjammer, ... It seemed as if 
the entire leisure rabble of Europe had met here and everyone was free 
to go in and out of Wagner's own house as if the entire Bayreuth under- 
taking were a new and fascinating kind of sport. And as a matter of 
fact, it was scarcely anything more. This class of rich idlers had found 
a new pretext for idling — ^this time a "grand opera" with obstacles. 
Wagner's music, persuasive because of its concealed sexuality, was found 
to form a new bond of union for a social class, in which everyone was 
bent upon following his own plaisirs. 

I do not mean to say that there were not numbers of refined, 
highly intelligent persons present, but they were entirely lost 
sight of in the flashing brilliancy of this world of elegant toilettes 

and splendid jewels It is easy to understand how my brother 

was affected by this introduction of the "human, all too-human" 
element, and many years later he wrote: 

Anyone who had the faintest idea of the visions which even at 
that time had flitted across my path, will be able to judge of my feelings 
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when one day I came to my senses in Bayreuth. It was just as if I had 
been dreaming.... Where was I? Nothing seemed familiar to me, not 
even Wagner himself. It was in vain that I turned the leaves of mem- 
ory. Tribsehen — remote isle of bliss; not a shadow of resemblance. 
The never-to-be-forgotten days of the corner-stone laying, the small 
company of the elect which celebrated the event, all persons who were 
far from lacking fingers for the handling of delicate things : not a shadow 
of resemblance. 

I recall one evening when we had given our seats to relatives, 
as the performances had proven so exhausting. Our guests had 
just taken leave of us, and the streets were filled with the noisy 
crowds on their way to the Festival theatre. Carriages rattled 
by on their way up the hill, returning in a slower tempo, until at 
last an almost uncanny silence spread over Bayreuth. We dis- 
cussed a multitude of things that lay remote from our thoughts, 
until I finally ventured to say: "How strange that we two should 
be sitting alone at home on the evening of a festival performance." 
With a peculiar intonation, my brother replied: "This is the 
first happy hour I have spent since we came." I knew that he 
was deeply moved, but could not trust himself to put his feelings 
into words 

Nothing was more distasteful to him than to be obliged to 
discuss his latest work, "Richard Wagner in Bayreuth". One 
day a very discerning woman said to me: "Why does your brother 
dislike all mention of his last work.^" When I repeated this 
remark to him, he said with some passion: "Why can not people 
let these old stories rest.^" to which remark I gave astonished 
answer: "But, Fritz, the work only appeared five weeks ago." 
"It seems like five years to me," was his only reply. 

Later, he made a careful comparison between the two works, 
"Schopenhauer as Educator" and "Richard Wagner in Bayreuth", 
and discovered to his great joy, that the third "Thoughts out of 
Season" represented the first step towards his own emancipation. 

The Schopenhauerian spirit drove me to scepticism towards every- 
thing I had previously respected, cherished and defended (even towards 
the Greeks, Schopenhauer and Wagner) towards genius, sacred things — 
in short, the pessimism of knowledge. By this devious route, I came out 
on the heights where fresh winds were blowing. The dissertation on 
Bayreuth represented a pause, a falling back, a breathing spell. Then, 
for the first time, I realized that Bayreuth was no longer indispensable — to 
me. 

Bayreuth no longer necessary to him! It will not be an easy 
matter for the world of to-day to realize what this meant to my 
brother. But far greater than the disappointment he felt in the 
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Festival audience was that caused by the art-work itself. He 
sensed nothing of the long-anticipated revelations, nor of irresisti- 
ble fascination in the music of Wagner, but only the depressing 
confirmation and justification of his inner doubts and scruples. 
But I shall here let my brother speak for himself, by quoting a 
series of observations he made later on Wagner's art as expressed 
in the "Ring of the Nibelung." 

This music is addressed to inartistic persons; all possible means are 
employed by which an effect may be created. It is calculated not to 
produce an artistic effect, but one operating upon the nerves, 

Wagner has no genuine confidence in music; in order to invest it 
with the quality of greatness, he calls to its aid related emotions. He 
tunes himself to the key of others, and first gives his listeners an intoxi- 
cating drink, in order to lead them into believing that they have been 
intoxicated by the music itself. 

His soul does not sing, it speaks, but always in highly impassioned 
accents. Naturally, tone, rhythm and gesture are the primary essen- 
tials to him; the music, on the other hand, is never quite natural, but is 
a sort of acquired language, with only a limited vocabulary and another 
syntax. 

Just listen to the second act of the "Gotterdammerung" detached 
from the drama. It is inarticulate music, as wild as a bad dream, and as 
frightfully distinct as if it were trying to make itself clear even to deaf 
people. This volubility with nothing to say is distressing. The drama 
comes as a genuine relief. Can it be interpreted as praise to say that this 
music is only intolerable when heard alone (with the exception of in- 
tentionally isolated passages) ? Suffice it to say, that this music, taken 
apart from the drama, is a perpetual contradiction of all the highest laws 
of style governing the earlier music; he who becomes thoroughly accus- 
tomed to it, loses all feeling for these laws. But has the drama, on the 
other hand, gained anything by this adjunct? A symbolical inter- 
pretation has been added, it is true, a sort of philological commentary — 
which places restraint upon the inner free fantasy of the imagination — 
it is tyrannical. Music is the language of the explicator, who, however, 
talks all the time and gives us no breathing spell. Moreover, he uses 
a language so complicated that it, in turn, demands an explanation. 
He who has mastered, step by step, the drama (the language of the 
libretto) then transformed this action in his mind's eye, then studied out 
the symbolism of the music until he has gained a perfect understanding 
of its intricacies — will then be prepared for enjoyment of an uncommon 
character. But what an exacting task. It is quite impossible to do this, 
save for a few moments at a time, simply because this ten-fold intensive 
application of the eye, ear, intellect, and feeling — this highest activity of 
all the senses, without a corresponding productive reaction — is far too 
exhausting.... Only a very few are capable of such application; how, then, 
shall we explain the effect that this music has upon so great a number? 
Simply because they give it only intermittent attention — ^that is to say, 
they are unreceptive for whole passages at a stretch, listening now to the 
music, now to the drama, or watching the progress of the stage action — 
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in short, they are dissecting the work. But by so doing, the type we 
are discussing is destroyed; not the drama, but merely a moment of it 
is the result — an arbitrary selection. It is just here that the creator of 
a new genre should be on his guard; the arts should not always be served 
up together, — ^but he should imitate the moderation of the ancients, 
which is truer to human nature. 

The length of the work is at variance with the violence of the 
emotions aroused. This is a point upon which the author, himself, can 
not be considered an authority ; having taken a long time in the construc- 
tion of his work, he has gradually accustomed himself to its length. It 
is quite impossible for him to put himself in the place of the receptive 
listener. Schiller made the same mistake, and the pruning-knife had also 
to be used on the works of the earlier classicists. Apparently, Wagner 
wishes to create an art for all, which explains his employment of coarse 
and refined means. And yet he was bound by certain laws of musical 
aesthetics, namely by moral indifference. 

Wagner's Nibelung cycle, strictly speaking, are dramas to be read 
with the aid of the inner fantasy. Highest art genre, as it was with the 
early Greeks. 

Epic motives for the inner fantasy; many scenes — ^for example, 
the dragon and Wotan — lose very much in effect when visualised. 

We have no point of contact with wild animals displaying sudden 
paroxysms of sublimated tenderness and wisdom. Think of Philoctetes, 
by way of contrast. 

Wotan, in a rage of disgust: let the world go to wrack and ruin. 
Brunhilde loves: let the world go to wrack and ruin — 
Siegfried loves: why bother himself about the means of sub- 
terfuge. (Wotan like-minded). 

How it all disgusts me. 

Certain tones of an incredible realism, I hope never to hear again; 
if I were only able to forget them (Materna). 

Wagner has made the dangers of realism very acute. An effort to 
employ the terrifying, the intoxicating, &c., for its own sake. But there 
is an undeniable wealth of material. 

Paroxysms of beauty: scene of the Rhine Maidens, flickering lights, 
exuberance of coloring, like the autumnal sun; nature in her varying 
phases — glowing red, purple, melancholy yellows and greens, all running 
into each other. 

I utterly disagree with those who were dissatisfied with the deco- 
rations and stage machinery at Bayreuth. On the contrary, far too 
much industry and ingenuity was applied in captivating the senses, and 
expended upon material which did not belie its epic origin. But the 
naturalism of the attitudes, of the singing compared to the orchestra. 
What far-fetched, artificial, and depraved tones were to be heard there. 
What a travesty upon nature. 

Several ways are open to musical evolution (or were open, before 
Wagner's influence made itself felt) ; one of these was an organic crea- 
tion in the form of a symphony with a drama as pendant (or mimicry 
without words .f'); and then absolute music, to which the laws of this 
organic creation were applied, and Wagner used only as a stepping- 
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stone — a preparation. Or again, to out- Wagner Wagner, dramatic 
choral music, Dithyramhic music. Effect of unison.... 

The trend of evolution has been disastrously interrupted by Wagner, 
and the path can not be regained. I had visions of a drama "covered" 
with a symphony. A form growing out of the Lied. But the opera, 
the effect, the un-German, drew Wagner irresistibly in another direction. 
All possible resources of art here brought to the highest climax. 

We are witnessing the death agony of the last great art; Bayreuth 
has convinced me of this. 

It must not be forgotten tliat all this criticism was directed 
against the Nibelung Tetralogy and its author, and not against 
Tristan and its creator. At that time, Tristan had practically 
been relegated to the background, or made the object of scathing 
criticism by some of the most fanatic Wagnerites. Even in 
Wahnfried, Tristan was seldom mentioned, and due courtesy and 
respect was also withheld from that noble woman, Madame 
Mathilde Wesendonck — as all the world knows, the direct in- 
spiration of the work. Had Tristan been the work chosen for 
performance at the first festival, it is quite certain that my brother 
would have felt quite differently towards the entire undertaking. 

Having gone this far, we may well go still further and ask: 
Was Wagner himself a disappointment to my brother? Once 
when asked this question, my brother answered: "I no longer recog- 
nized Wagner, or rather I realized that I had been cherishing in 
my mind, an ideal portrait of the Wagner I thought I knew." 
Mournfully, he wrote in his note-book: 

I must bear the fate of all idealists who see the object of their adora- 
tion tumbling from its pedestal. Ideal monster : the real Wagner shrinks 

away to nothing My mistaken estimate of Wagner has not even the 

merit of individuality, as many others have said that the picture is a 
correct one. One of the characteristics of such natures is the stupendous 
gift of deceiving the painter, and we are apt to commit an error of justice 
as much by our good- will as by our ill-will. 

After the first rehearsals, my brother left Bayreuth, or it 
would be nearer the truth to say that he fled to Klingenwald in 
the Bohemian Forest, there to write down these harsh verdicts. 
He returned in time for the first cycle — on my account, he said — 
but if the truth were told, because he wished to confirm his im- 
pressions and convince himself that his judgment was final. 
But the strain upon his nerves was so unbearable, that before the 
cycle was finished he took his departure from the old Franconian 
town, which had been the scene of such heart-breaking experiences. 
— "Ah, Lisbeth, and that was Bayreuth"! he said to me as he 
bade me good-bye. His eyes were filled with tears. 
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Last Meeting 

Nietzsche and Wagner were to meet once again, this time 

on the high cliffs where Sorrento smiles down into the blue waters 
of the Bay of Naples. Here they met and for a time it seemed as 
if the sky of their friendship were as cloudless as the one bending 
above this ^'garden of Paradise." The Bayreuth Festival was 
never mentioned, as Wagner had strictly tabooed this subject 
owing to the enormous deficits with which the festival had closed, 
and it may well be imagined that my brother was only too anxious 
to avoid so painful a theme. 

I can not think that the two were ever able to revive the 
Tribschen mood; on the contrary, the meeting was marred by a 
painful incident to which my brother refers again and again, in 
his private correspondence. 

It was on the last evening they were together; my brother and 
Wagner took a long walk along the coast and up the hill from which 
the famous view is to be had of the bay, the coves and islands. 
The day was beautiful, the air soft and mild, and a certain melan- 
choly in the coloring which betokened the approach of winter. 
Wagner called it "a farewell mood." Suddenly he began to 
talk of "Parsifal" and to my brother's great surprise, he spoke of 
it not as an artistic conception but as a religious experience. 
Perhaps Wagner felt that a "Stage Consecrating Play" conceived 
and composed by so pronounced an atheist as Wagner was known 
to be in his Tribschen days, and all through his life, would be 
regarded as inconsistent. My brother's amazement can, therefore, 
be imagined when Wagner began to speak of his religious feelings 
and experiences in a tone of the deepest repentance, and to confess 
a leaning towards Christian dogmas. 

For example, he spoke of the enjoyment he found in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion^ — meaning of course, the 
unadorned ceremony of the Protestant church. Had he referred 
to the picturesque ceremonies of the Cathohc church, by which 
artistic natures are always deeply impressed, my brother would 
have had less reason to doubt his sincerity. (Many years ago I 
met a highly-intelligent Catholic priest, with whom I discussed 
Parsifal. "We do that much better", he said with a sweeping 
gesture as if brushing Parsifal on one side.) My brother had the 
greatest respect for sincere, honest Christians, but he considered 
it quite impossible that Wagner, the avowed atheist, should 
suddenly have become a naive and pious believer. He could, 
therefore, only regard Wagner's sudden change of heart as 
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prompted by a desire to stand well with the Christian rulers of 
Germany, and thereby to further the success of the undertaking. 
My brother was strengthened in this belief by Wagner's own state- 
ment, when, upon referring to the unsatisfactory attendance at the 
first festival, he exclaimed angrily: "The Germans do not wish 
to hear anything, at present, about gods and goddesses; they are 
only interested in something of a religious character." 

While Wagner was talking, the sun sank into the sea and a 
light mist came up, blotting out the fair scene. This atmospheric 
change seemed to have awakened Wagner to the change that had 
taken place in my brother, and he asked: "But why are you so 
silent, my friend.^'* My brother evaded the question, but his 
heart was full of anguish at what he considered this pitiable 
subterfuge on the part of Wagner. It was this that he had in 
mind when he wrote: "It is impossible for me to recognize great- 
ness which is not united with candour and sincerity. The mo- 
ment I make a discovery of this sort, a man's achievements 
count for absolutely nothing with me, for I feel that everything 
he does is based upon insincerity and that he is only playing a 
part." 

Had Wagner frankly said to my brother: "In this age of 
Christianity and heightened religious consciousness, there is a 
great temptation for the artist to put these feelings into musical 
form;" or had he said with his accustomed roguishness, "Now 
I am going to translate the feelings of the age into music!" my 
brother would have understood his motives perfectly and been in 
full sympathy with his artistic plans. But this make-believe on 
the part of Wagner, this pretense of having suddenly become a 
naive, pious Christian, was more than my brother could stand. 
It seemed inexpressibly sad to him that Wagner, who once proudly 
held out for his principles against the halloh of the entire world, 
should now weakly yield to the spirit of the age and repudiate all 

his theories of life It was not until much later that my brother 

was able to discuss this last painful meeting with Wagner. If we 
ask ourselves what really happened on this last eventful evening, 
we can only find one explanation. Two passionately cherished 
ideals stood suddenly opposed to one another: on the one hand, 
the Catholic-romantic Parsifal, implying negation of life — on the 
other, the powerful figure of Siegfried, god-like, transfigured and 
the personification of life affirmed. To my brother, Wagner had 
always personified this latter ideal. What a bitter disappoint- 
ment! My brother felt that he and Wagner had met for the 
last time, and the "paradise" of Sorrento was to live in his memory 
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as the place where he took farewell of the most beautiful dream of 
his whole life. 

In his note-book are to be found echoes of this unhappy period 
and yet with much of the bitterness eliminated by the recognition 
of the salutary eflFect of the awakening.... 

I feel as if I were recovering from a long illness. I think of the 
sweetness of Mozart's Requiem with inexpressible delight. 

The "Ode to Joy" (May 22, 1872) was one of the highest emotional 
moments of my life, but it is only now that I feel myself in this 'course.' 
"Frei wie seine Sonnen fliegen, wandelt, Bruder, eure Bahn." What a 
depressing and artificial festival was the one of 1876.. ..But later it was 
the means of opening up to me a thousand springs in the desert. This 
period was invaluable as a cure for premature development. 

Now the significance of antiquity and Goethe's judgment have 
fully dawned upon me; now ^ for the first time I have gained a clear view 
of the realities of human life ; I luckily possessed the antidote with which 
to counteract the effects of a deadly pessimism. 

Soon after we returned to Basel, Wagner sent my brother a 

beautifully bound copy of "Parsifal", and this we read with 
strangely mixed feelings. In a letter to his friend. Baron von 
Seydlitz, dated January 4, 1878, my brother writes: 

Parsifal came into my house yesterday, sent to me by Wagner. 
Impressions after the first reading : more Liszt than Wagner, spirit of the 
counter-revolution; the whole thing is too religious for me, bound as I 
am to the Greek and the human; nothing but fantastic psychology; no 
flesh, and much too much blood (namely, in the Communion scene); 
moreover, I do not care for hysterical hussies. Much that the inner eye 
tolerates will be unendurable when transformed into action; just imagine 
our actors praying, trembling and going into paroxysms of ecstasy. 
Furthermore, it will be impossible to represent effectively the interior of 
the temple of the Holy Grail, or the wounded swan. All these beautiful 
sensations belong to an epic, but are not to be visualized. The language 
of the drama, moreover, sounds as if it were a translation from a strange 
tongue. But the situations and their sequence — is that all not the 
very highest poesy? Do they not represent the highest challenge to 
music? 

In the phrase "more Lizst than Wagner", my brother in- 
tended to convey the impression that Parsifal was primarily a 
concession on the part of Wagner to the catholic instincts of his 
wife, the daughter of Lizst. 



It is not my purpose here to publish notes and critical com- 
ments indicating my brother's later thoughts and feelings, but I 
can not refrain from quoting a passage from a letter addressed to 
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Peter Gast, under the date of January 21, 1878, in which my 
brother speaks of the Parsifal music independent of the dramatic 
content of the work: 

Recently I heard the Vorspiel to Parsifal for the first time (in — 
Monte Carlo!) When I see you again I should like to tell you just what 
I understood by it. Quite apart from all irrelevant questions, (such as 
what purpose this music can and shall serve) — but considered purely 
from an aesthetic standpoint, has Wagner ever written anything better? 
The subtlest psychological explicitness and consciousness in regard to 
that which it is his intention here to say, to express, to impart; the short- 
est and most direct form of expression; every nuance of feeling worked out 
to epigrammatic form; music as a descriptive art and as distinct as a 
design in relief emblazoned upon a shield; and, finally, sublime and ex- 
traordinary feelings, experiences, emotions of the soul submerged in 
music, which do all honor to Wagner — a synthesis of circumstances 
which will seem to many, even superior persons, as being of a judicial 
severity, of " a superiority" in the most terrifying sense of the word, of 
a degree of knowledge and perception that cuts through the soul like a 
knife — and of boundless sympathy with that which is here seen and 
judged. Only in Dante do we find anything comparable to it, but no- 
where else. Did ever a painter portray a glance of love, so melancholy 
as Wagner has done in the last accents of his Vorspiel? 

My brother was unquestionably the greater sufferer in this 
romantic frienciship, which meant much more to him than it 
possibly could have meant to Wagner. When the master met my 
brother, he was already an old man whose creative activity was 
nearing its close, and consequently, a friendship with Nietzsche 
was nothing more than an episode of his declining years and one 
having no appreciable effect upon his future. But it was entirely 
different with my brother ; when his orbit crossed that of Wagner 
he was in the first flush of his youth and strength, and to this 
friendship he dedicated his most beautiful hopes and dreams, as 
well as an enormous amount of time and intellectual strength. 
He placed Wagner upon a pedestal far transcending anything 
human, and found his highest consolation in so doing; his thoughts 
had always been concentrated upon the perfection of the human 
type and he believed to have found in Wagner, the highest speci- 
men of manhood. Now his idol lay in ruins at his feet — the idol 
who tyrannically wished to prohibit any other intellectual ten- 
dency than his own, now enfeebled by age and weakness. Look- 
ing back upon this painful experience, my brother cries out in 
very anguish of heart: 

I shuddered as I went on my way alone; I was ill, or rather more 
than ill, I was weary — made so by the inevitable disappointment in all 
that remained to kmdle enthusiasm in us modern men; weary at the 
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thought of all the power, work, hope, love, youth, flung to the winds; 
weary from disgust at the effeminacy and undisciplined rhapsody of 
this romanticism, at the whole tissue of idealistic lies and enervation of 
conscience, which here again had won a victory over one of the bravest 
soids, and not least, weaty from the bitterness of a harrowing suspicion 
that from now on, I was doomed to mistrust more deeply, to despise more 
deeply, and to be more deeply alone than ever before. For I had no one 
but Richard Wagner! 

Is it possible that Wagner suffered in like measure and only 
concealed his true feelings from a sense of pride? He, at least, 
could hope to replace my brother from the ranks of his gifted and 
enthusiastic young disciples, whereas my brother was condemned 
to soul-solitude. Wagner's real feelings have never been divulged, 
but he gave me a glimpse into his innermost thoughts when I went 
to Bayreuth in the summer of 1882 to be present at the first per- 
formance of "Parsifal". Wagner asked to see me alone, and after 
speaking of his 'swan song', said softly: "Tell your brother that 
since he went away and left me, I am quite alone." This was 
said six months before his death, at the period of his highest renown, 
with the entire musical world at his feet. Upon hearing this 
touching message of farewell, my brother wrote one of his loft- 
iest aphorisms: "Stellar Friendship" (From "Joyful Wisdom", 
Vol. X, Levy Edition). 

We were friends and have become as strangers. But it is best so, 
and we will neither conceal it, nor draw a veil over it as if we had any 
cause to be ashamed. We are two ships, each of which has its own 
course and its own goal; we may cross each other's path and celebrate a 
feast-day together as in the past — at such times, the gallant ships lay in 
one harbor and under one sun, as if they were already at their goal and 
had but one goal. But then we were driven apart by the inexorable 
power of our missions, into far distant seas and under strange skies, and 
perhaps we shall never meet again — or perhaps we may meet but fail 
to recognize each other, so great will be the change that has taken place 
in us. The law governing our lives has decreed that we live, hence- 
forth, as strangers; just by that shall we become more sacred to one 
another; just by that shall the thought of our friendship become holier. 
The stars, apparently, follow some immense, invisible curve and orbit, 
in which our courses and goals, so widely varying, may be comprehended 
as so many little stages along the way — ^let us elevate ourselves to this 
thought. Our lives are too short and our powers of vision too limited to 
permit us to be friends other than in the sense of this lofty possibility. — 
Therefore let us believe in our stellar friendship, even tho' we are doomed 
to be enemies here on earth. 



